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Literary Scotchmen and Irishmen: containing curious 
Anecdotes of Ritson, Logan, Heron, Sc. 


[Extracted from the “ Calamities of Authors.”] : 


\ HAT literary emigrations from the north, of young men 

of genius, seduced by a romantic passin for literary 
fame, and lured by the golden prospects which the happier 
genius of some of their own countrymen opened on them ! 
A volume might be written on literary Scotchmen, who have 
perished immaturely in this metropolis; little known, and 
slightly connected, they have dropped away among us, and 
scarcely left a vestige in the wrecks of their genius. Among 
them some authors may be discovered whio might have ranked, 
perhaps, in the first classes of our literature. I shall select four 
out of as many hundred, who were not entirely unknown to 
me; aromantic youth; aman of genius; a fertile author; but 
Logan must be distinguished as a tender poet, and one of the 
most brilliant prose writers. 

Isaac Ritson (not the well-known poetical antiquary) was 
anative of Cumberland, and a young man of genius, who 
perished immaturely in this metropolis by attempting to exist 
by the efforts of his pen. 

In early youth he roved among his native mountains, with 
the ba:tles of Homer in his head, and his bow and arrow in 
his hand ; in calmer hours, he nearly completed a spirited 
version of Hesiod, which constantly occupied his after 
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studies ; yet our minstrel-archer did not less love the severer 
serences. 

Selected at length to rise to the eminent station of the yil- 
lage school-master—from the thankless office of pouring cold 
rudiments into heedless ears, Ritson took a poetical flight. It 
was amoug the mountains and wild scenery of Scotland, 
our young Homer, picking up fragments of heroic songs, 
and composing sowe fine ballad poetry, w ould, i in bis wander. 
ings, ree ite ehens with such passionate expression, that he never 
failed of auditors ; and found even the poor generous, when 
their better passions were moved. Thus he lived like some 
old4troubadour, by his rhymes, and his chaunts, and his vire- 
lays; and he who had set off on foot, after a year’s absence, 
returned on horseback. This. was the sedycing moment 
of life ; Ritson felt himself a kaureated Petrarch. He had 
now quitted his untutored but feeling admirers, and the 
child of fancy was to mix with the every-day business of 
life. 

At Edinburgh be studied medicine, lived by writing theses 
for the idlers and the incompetent, composed a poem ou medi 
cine, ‘till at length bis hopes and his ambition condueted him 
to London. But the golden age of the imagination soon de- 
serted him in his obscure apartment in the glittering metro- 
polis. He attended.the hospitals, but these were crowded by 
students, who, if they relished the science less, loved the tiade 
more; he published a hasty version of Homer’s Hymn to 
Venus, which was good enough to be praised, but not to sell; 
at length, withering his fertile imagination over the task-work 
of literature, he resigned fame for bread ; wrote the preface 
to Clarke’s Survey of the Lakes; compiled medical arti- 
cles for the Monthly Review ; and, wasting ¢ fast his cbbing 
spirits, he retreated to an obscure lodging at Islington, where 
death relieved, without awaiting the te dious course of natuie 
to remove a hopeless author, in the 27th year of his life. 

Here is a precious fragment of the individual feelings of the 
man. The following unpolishe “il lines were struck off at a heat 
in trying his pen on the back of a letter: he wrote the names 
of the sister fates, Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos—the sudden 
recollection of his own fate rushed on him—and thas tie 
ina: broke out: 


* I wonder much, as yet ye’re spinning, fates! 
W t thread’s yet twisted out for me, old jades ! 
Ah, Atropos! perhaps for me thou spinn’sc 
Negleet, contempt, and penury, and woe ; 
Be't so; whilst that fool fiend, the spleen, 
And moping melancholy spare me, all the rest 
I'll bear, as should a man ; ’twill de me good, 
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Aud teach me what'no better fortune eould,. 
Humility, and sympathy with others’ ills. 

-— Ye destintes, 

IL love you much}; ye flatter not my pride. 

Your mien, ’tis true, is wrinkled, hard, and sour; 
Your words are harsh and siern ; and sterner still 
Your purposes tome. Yet | forgive 

Whatever you have done, or mean to do. 
Beneath some baleful planet born, I've found, 

In alithis world, no friend with fostering hand 
To lead me on to science, which I love 

Beyond all else the world could give ; yet still 
Your rigour I forgive ; ye are not yet my foes; 
My own untutor’d will’s my only curse. 

We grasp asphaltic apples ; blooming poison ! 
We love what we should hate ; how kind, ye fates, 
To thwart our wishes! O you’re kind to scourge ! 
And fiay us to the bone to wake us feel !” 





Thus deeply he enters into his own feelings, and abjures his 
errots,as he paints the utter desolation of the soul while falling 
into the grave that was opening at his feet. 

About twenty years ago the town was amused almost 
every morning’ by a series of humorous or burlesque poems by 
awriier under the assumed name of Matthew Bramble ; he 


was at that very moment one of the most moving spectacles of 


human melancholy [have ever witnessed. 

it was one evening I saw a tall, famished, melancholy man 
enter a bookseiler’s shop, his hat flapped over his eyes, and his 
whole frame evidently teeble from exhaustion and utter mi- 
sery. ‘The bookseller enquired how he proceeded in his new 
tragedy ? “ Do not talk to me about my tragedy! Do not talk 
tome about my tragedy! | have indeed more tragedy than 
I can bear at home !” was the reply, as the voice faltered as he 
spoke. This man was Matthew Bramble, or rather—M‘ Donald, 
the author of the tragedy of Vimonda, at that moment the wri- 
ter of comic poetry ; his tragedy was indeed a domestic one, 
in which he himself was the ereatest actor amonga wife and 
seven children ; he shortly afterwards perished. | heard at the 
time, that M‘Don:ld had walked from Scotland with no other 
fortune than the novel of © The Inde pendent” in one pocket, 
and the tragedy of © Vimonda” in the other. Yet he lived 
some time in ail the bloom and flash of poetreal confidence. 
Vimonda was even performed several nights, but not with the 
success the romantic poet, among his native rocks, had 
conceived was to crown his anxious labours—the theatre 
disappointed him—and afterwards, to his feelings, all the 
World! 
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Locan had the dispositions of a poetic spirit, not cast in a 
common mould; but with fancy he combined learning illumined 
by philosophy, and adorned philosophy with eloquence ; while 
no student had formed a loftier feeling of the character of a 
man of letters. 

His claims on our sympathy will arise from those circum. 
stances in his life, which open the secret sources of the calami- 
ties of authors ; of those minds of finer temper, who, having 
tamed the heat of their youth by the severer patience of study, 
form th .t relish for the beautiful in literary composition, whose 
memorial they leave in their works, yet still, from causes 
not always difficult to discover, find their favourite objects and 
their fondest hopes barren and neglected. It is then the 
thoughtful melancholy, which constitutes so large a portion of 
their genius, absorbs and consumes the very faculties to which 
it gave birth. 

Logan studied at the university of Edinburgh, was ordained 
in the church of Scotland, and early distinguished as a poet 
by the simplicity and the tenderness of his verses, yet the 
philosophy of history had as-deeply interested his studies. He 
gave two courses of lectures. I have heard from his pupils 
their admiration after the lapse of many years; so striking 
were those lectures for their originality, and so seducing by 
their splendour. Logan’s merits as an historical lecturer are 
justly described as having successfully applied the science of 
inoral philosophy to the history of mankind. All wished that 
Logan should obtain the chair of the professor of universal bis- 
tory—but an unforeseen and invincible etiquette bad arisen, 
and the professorship was lost ! 

This was his first disappointment in life, yet then perhaps but 
lightly felt ; for the public had approved of his poems, and a 
successtul poet is easily consoled for the disappointments of 
life. Poetry to sucha gentle being seems an universal specific 
curing all the evils of life ; for it acts at the moment, exhaust- 
ing and destroying too often the constitution it seems to 
restore. 

He had finished the tragedy of Runnamede; it was accepted 
at Covent-garden, bat interdicted by the lord chamberlain 
from some suspicion thatits lofty sentiments contained allusions 
to the politics of the day. The barons in arms who met Jobn, 
were conceived to be deeper politicians than the poet himselt 
was aware. This was the second disappointment in life of a 
man of genius. 

The third calamity was the natural consequence of a tragic 
poet having written a tragedy, who was a Scotch clergyman. 
Logan had inflicted a wound on the prebytery, beirs of the 
genius of old Prynne, whose puritanic fanaticisin had never for- 
given Home for his Douglas, and now groaned todetect genius 
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still lurking among them. Logan, it is certain, expressed his 
contempt for them, and they their hatred of him. 

He gladly abandoned them, retiring on a small annuity, They 
had, however, hurt his temper ; they had irritated the nervous 
system of a man too susceptible of all impressions, gentle or 
unkind ; his character had all those unequal habitudes which 
genius contracts in its boldness and its tremors; he was now 
vivacious and indignant, and now fretted and melancholy. He 
flew to the metropolis, occupied himself in literature, and was 
a frequent contributor to the English Review. He published 
“A Review of the Principal Charges against Mr. Hast- 
ings.” Logan wrestled with the genius of Burke and Sheridan; 
the House of Commons ordered the publisher, Stockdale, to be 
prosecuted, but the author did not live to rejoice in the victory 
obtained by his genius. 

This elegant philosopher has impressed on all his works, the 
seal of genius; and his posthumous compositions became 
even popular ; he who had with difficulty escaped excom- 
munication by presbyters, left the world, after his death, two 
volumes of “ Sermons,” which breathe all that piety, morality, 
and eloquence admire. His unrevised lectures, bearing the 
name of another person, were given to the world in “ A View 
of Ancient History.” Bet one highly finished composition 
he himself published ; this is a philosophical review of des- 
potisw ; had the name of Gibbon been affixed to the title-page, 
its autheaticity had not been suspected.* 

From one of his executors, Dr. Donald Grant, who wrote the 
life prefixed to bis pocms, I heard of the state of bis nume- 
rous MSS. the scattered, yet warm embers of the unhappy 
bard ; several tragedies, and one on Mary queen of Scots, 
abounding with all that domestic tenderness and poetic sensi- 
bility, which formed the soft and natural feature of his muse, 
These, with minor poems, thirty lectures on the Roman his- 
tory, and portions of a periodical paper, were the wrecks of 
genius! | have heard much of his latter life. He had resided 
here, little known out of a very private circle, and perished in 
his fortieth year, not of penury, but of a broken heart. Such 
continued industry, such fervour of mind, such noble and well- 
founded expectations of fortune and fame ; all the plans of 
literary ambition overturned; his genius, with all its delicacy, 
its spirit, and its elegance, becaine a prey to that melancholy 
which constituted so large a portion of it. 

Logan 


* This admirable little work is intitled, “ A Dissertation on 
the Governments, Manners, and Spuit of Asia ; Murray, 1787.” 
It is anonymous; but, my late publisher informed me, was writ- 
ten by Logan. His “ Elements of the Philosophy of Llistury” 


are vajuable, Jlis “ Sermons” haye been just republished, 
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Legan, in his “ Odeto a Man of Letters,” had formed this 
Jofiy conception of a good author. 


“ Won from neglected wastes of time, 
Apollo hails his fairest clime, 
The provinces of mind ; 
An Egypt with eternal towers+ ; 
See Montesquiew redeem the hours 
From Louis to mankind. 


No tame remission genius knows, 
No interval of dark repose, 

To quench the ethereal flame; 
From Thebes to Troy the victor hies, 
And Homer with his hero vies 

In varied paths to fame.” 


Our children will long repeat his “ Ode to the Cuckoo,” 
one of the most lovely poems in our language; magical stanzas 
of picture, melody, and sentiment. 


+ The finest provinces of Egypt gained from a neglected waste. 


(To be concluded in our nert.) 


Biographical Note e of Marshal Soult, Duke of Dalmatia. 
{From General Sarrazin’s Philosopher, published in 1811. ] 
(Continued from Page 597.) 


5 Austrians losing the battle of Marengo occasioned 
Soult’s return into his own country. As soon as he 
was recovered of his wouads, he was intrusted with the com- 
mand of the army of observation in the kingdom of 
Naples. Some officers, who then served under his orders, 
have assured me that he had succeeded in being beloved and 
feared by the troops and the inhabitants, for his justice and 
strictness. We have seen how Mortier wade his w: ay to the 
favour of Buonaparte. lt was also Lefevre who represented 
Soult as being equally skilful in manceuvres as zealous for disci- 
ptine : he was sent for to Paris, and appointed colouel-gene- 
ral of the foot chasseurs of the consular guard ; he 


a 


consiandy 
shewed himself worthy of Buon: ipartes confidence, and 
it was shortly perceived how greatly the influence ‘of Sout 
operated in improving whatever related to the service — 
Buonaparte, charmed with the progress his guard made im 
order, conduct, and instruction, the result of Soult’s exertions, 
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conceived he could not make a betier choice than appoit- 
ing that officer to the chief command of the camp of Bou- 
logne. 

More open-minded than the other courtiers, Soult declaimed 
very loudly against the immense works which were construct- 
ing on the coast near Boulogne, and on the heights border 
ing upon the banks of the Lianne ; he was suffered to talk on, 
and was forgiven this silliness, from his having on the other 
hand the good sense to show himself one of the most zealous 
advocates for the erection of Buonoparte’s pillar with this 
iuscription, ‘The land and sea army to Napoleon the gyreat! 
Soult would have done much better had he advised his mas- 
ter to construct good barracks for the soldiers, a wholesome 
hospital with a spacious garden, and stone powder-magazines 
instead of those of wood, which, like so many volcanees, 
threaten Boulogne with couplete destruction ; the more to be 
dreaded, as this might result from the imprudence of a 
single scutinel, or the evil designs of some flagitious villain; 
but, unfortunately, splendour is preferred. to real utility, aud 
that which might be advantageous to humanity is left unceu- 
sidered. 

Soult, during his stay at Boulogne, evinced uncommon ace 
tivity : aluwwost continually on horseback, he severally visited the 
coast, the camps, and the cantonmenis ; and it was there that 
he employed himself in instructing his troops in those manaeu- 
wes which were of so uiuch service to him at the battle 
of Austerliiz. When the army of the Boulogne camp pro- 
ceeded to Germany, Soult passed the Rhine at Spire, the 26th 
September, 1805, and directed bis march through Heilbron ter 
Nordlingea. ‘The 6th October he seized on the téte de pont 
of Donavert, crossed the Danube, and marched straight to 
Ausburg, of which be took possession without striking a blow: 
he also seized on Memingen, experiencing scarcely any 
yesistauce. During the whole of this campaign, he was in- 
trasted with the most important posts. At the battle of 
Aasterlitz he commanded the right wing: Baovaparte sent him 
an order for an immediate attack, and to possess himself of the 
heights of Pratzen. Soult said to the aide-de-camp who 
brought this order, that he would commence the attack as 
soon as he could do it successiully ; but that it was not yet 
the proper tune. This reply being reported to Buonaparte, 
filled him with rage; and be immediately sent another aide- 
de-camp, Who arrived precisely at the moment that Soult had 
put his troops in motion, which he had only delayed, to 
allow the Russians time to extend their army tewards the left, 
by which they were weakening their centre. All who 
opposed his march were either killed or taken. Buonwsparte, 
who was stationed on a height from which be could plainly 
F) discover 
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discover the movements of the army, was charmed with the 
precision and the brilliant results of his licutenant’s manceuvres; 
he went tohim at full gollop, and ia presence of all his staff, 
who had but a few momen:s before beheld him most vehe- 
mently exclaiming against Soult, he embraced him, saying, 
“ My Lord Marshal Soult, L esteem you as the most able tac- 
tician of myewpire.” “ Swe, beleve it,” replied Soult, “ since 
your majesty bas the gooduess to tell me so,” a well-timed 
compliment, which caused as much pleasure to Buonaparte, 
as it astonished the olficers who were present ; and nothing 
was wanting to complete the effect of the extraordinary 
scene of ths day, but the colonel of the regiment de roi 
infantry, under whom Soult served as a common soldier 
in 1786, who would no doubt have exclaimed, “ A miracle 
indeed !” on beholding his raw recruit become a wily courtier, 
and a general sufficiently skilful to give a complete dressing 
to those Russian and Austrian generals, who had previously 
acquired so much reputation by their brilliant exploits against 
the ‘Turks. 

At the batile of Jena, Soult decided the victory by his move- 
ment against the ceuire of the Prussian army, after having taken 
possession of the wood which was on his right. On the 16th 
of October, 1806, at Greussen he refused to give confidence 
to the armistice, said to have been agreed on by General 
Kalkreuth, with a view of favouring the retreat of the 
column which covered the flight of the king of Prussia. Buona- 
parie, in his tenth builetin, dated Naumburg, the 18th of 
October, 1806, has manutactured a conference between the 
Prussian general and Marshal Soult, for the purpose of afford- 
ing a lesson (in his way) to the generals of the grand army, 
who, having allowed themselves to be ensnared by the pre- 
tended armistice, had suflered many of the enemy's columns 
to escape. Soult rendered great services in Prussia and ia 
Poland. Atthe battle of Eylau, though inferior in number, 
he held Beningsen’s army in check. Augereau had been route 
ed, and had lett the right of Soult unprotected; Davoust had 
been retarded in his march by bad roads ; Ney was fight- 
Ing against the Prussians; and Bernadotte was too far distant 
to take a part in the engagement. Soult, however, arronged 
his troops with so much skill, that he made them appear 
much more numerous than they were. If, after having defeated 
Augereau’s corps, the Kussian army had rushed headlong (a 
favourite manceuvre of their’s upon Soult’s line), Buonaparte 
would have beeu compl tely beaten, and Davoust’s corps, sepa- 
rated from the rest of the army, would have been either killed, 
taken, or dispersed. On the approach of night, Buonaparte, 
alarmed at the. enormous loss which he had sustained, wished 
to retreat. “ Let us remain whire we are, Sire,” said Soult to 
y him, 
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him, “ for although we have been dreadfully mauled, we shall 

ass for conquerors, if we remain the last on the field of battle; 
and [have observed some movements in the Russian army, 
which induce me to think that the enemy will effect his 
retreat during the night.” Although Buonaparte was apprehens 
sive of the contrary, he resolved to follow the advice of 
Soult, of whose extraordinary perspicacity he was well aware. 
The next day he was so rejoiced at the retreat of the Russians, 
that he was observed the whole day with asmiling countenance, 
although iv the midst of twenty thousand dead, dying, and 
wounded, lying strewed on the field of battle near the town of 
Eylau. 

After the peace of Tilsit, Soult was appointed to take a com- 
mand in the army of Spain. On the 10th of November, 1808, 
he took the command of the 2d corps, attacked the army 
of Estramadura, and, destroying it, took possession of Bur- 
gos: he marched upon Reynosa, occupied St. Ander, and 
penetrated into the kingdom of the Asturias, whilst the other 
corps of the French army manceuvred on the two rivers of the 
Ebro, and defeated Castanos at Tudela. 

When Buonaparte marched to Madrid, he ordered Soult to 
observe General Moore’s movements: he had orders to mangéu- 
we soas to draw the English army on the side of Burgos, 
whilst a chosen corps was to proceed by forced marches to 
seize upon the English line of operation, and to cut off their re- 
treat to their ships, which were lying altogether in Corunna 
bay. ‘The skilfulnaess of General Moore enabled him to 
avoid this snare so artfully prepared for him: he retired upon 
Bettavento, where his cavalry defeated the chasseurs of the 
imperial guard. Soul’s march was slow, and his attacks far 
from vigorous. Whatever Buonaparte may say, Soult was 
constantly repulsed at the battle of Corunna, and the Eng- 
glish obtained the victory, though dearly purchased, with the 
loss of their brave General Moore, who was equatly estimable 
for his private virtues as for his military talents. 

The invasion of the north of Portugal does little honour to 
Soult. It is true, that after having beat the Portuguese militia; 
he carried the town of Oporto by storm But how did he 
defend his conquest? What measures did he take to prevent 
Lord Wellingion’s columns from effecting the passage of the 
Douro? [have been credibly informed, that Soult was near 
being taken prisoner at Oporto, where the English entered, 
Whilst he was at table with his whole staff; they were obliged 
precipitately to mount their horses, and with sabre in hand, cut 
their way through the English sharp shooters, who were al- 
ready firing in the streets. | had this fact from Colonel Dau- 
ture, who was employed in Marshal Soult’s staff, and whe was 
since, under my orders, at the camp of Boulogue. When the 
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2d corps entered Portugal, on the 10th February, 1809, it was 
23,000 strong ; it retired thence, on the 18th of the foilowing 
May, after having lost 8000 men, with the whole of jj 
baggage and artillery. The lossof men was almost ¢ ntirely og. 
casioned by the peasants, who, justly irritated at the atrocious 
conduct of the French, put to death, without mercy, all who 
fell in their way. By one of the capricious freaks of fortune, 
Soult arrived very opportunely to raise the blockade of Lugo, 
which was surrounded by General Mahi, at the head of 
20,000 Spaniards. ‘The garrison of this town, composed of 
the 69th regiment, under the command of General Fournier, 
were entirely without provisions and the means of prolonging 
their defence. The Spaniards retreated on Soult’s approach; 
and this fortunate occurrence threw the shade of oblivion over 
his mishaps in Portugal. 

His march upon Placentia, with his own corps and_ that of 
Marshal Mortier, obliged Lord Wellington to relinquish his 
positidn at Talavera de la Reyna. Buonaparte estimated his 
force at 70,000 effective men. The truth is, he had not 
even 30,000. Soult appeared as though he were taking his 
revenge for his expulsion from the north of Portugal. The 
assault of Oporto, and the battle of Talavera, were undoubt- 
edly brilliant exploits; but it is also indisputable that Lord 
Wellington and Marshal Soult suffered themselves to be too 
much influenced by exaggerated reports, and did not know 
how to make the best of their successes, purchased at the ex- 

ense of so much blood. King Joseph, obliged to take to his 
Beak after losing the battle of Talavera, concluded with good 
reason that Jourdan, the chief of his staff, was but an igno- 
rant fellow, totally incapable-of directing military operations, 
and he chose Soult to take upon him those important func- 
tions. Joseph had soon reason to applaud himself on the 
choice he had made: for on the 19th of November, 1809, an 
army of 50,000 Spaniards, commanded by General Arri- 
zaga, was completely beaten on the plains of Ocana. King 
Joseph commanded the French army under the direction 
of Soult. How much were the disasters of these brave Cas- 
tilians to be lamented! why go with raw troops, and in an 
open country, to encounter an army inured to war by several 
campaigns? why not await them in the formidabk positions of 
Sierra Morena? why, in short, if they were so madly 
anxious to come to blows, did they not make a combined attack 
with the English, whose discipline and expericace i ght have 
afforded them well-founded hopes of success ? 


(To be concluded in our nevt.) 
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INTERESTING TRIALS. 


‘ 
— | 


LINCOLNSHIRE LAMMAS ASSIZES. 


T these assizes a curious case occurred on the Nisi Prius i} 

side, in an ejectment cause: a presbyterian society claimed BY 
certain lands and tenements, at East Kirkstead, which were 
called a messnage, but which was proved on the trial to be 
nothing less than the parish church of Kirkstead, which 
had been converted into and endowed as a meeting bya 
former lord of the manor,‘ named Disney. The judge held 
that the plaintiffs had clearly made out theit title to the lands, 
and the defendants as clearly shewn that what was claimed as a 
messuage Was the parish church, which could not be bequeathed 
toany body ; he therefore directed a verdict for the plaintiffs, 
subject tothe opinion of the court of king’s bench, on a re- 
served case, 








ESSEX ASSIZES, Ju.y 23. 
INGHAM against CHOPPING. 


THIS case lasted the greater part of the day. It was 
a action by a farmer, at Epping, against the defendant, 
for the act of his servant, in carelessly driving a calve 
cart,and overturning the plaintiff in his chaise, by which. 
his skull was fractured, and he was otherwise very much 
injured. . 

The length of the case depended, in a great measure, onthe 
contradictory nature of the evidence adduced, asto which 
party was in fault, 

The case on the part of the plaintiff, as proved by several 
witnesses, was as follows: 
That be was driving his chaise through Stratford, when the , 
defendant’s servant, who was driving his. master’s caravan 
in @ Wanton manner, chose to drive furiously, or at least 
utemperately, between him and the bank, iv which there 
was not sufficient room to pass; the consequence was, that 
he caught the wheel of the plaintiff’s chaise, and overturned 
i. The plaintiff was thrown over, and taken out sense- 
less. 

Mr. Thomas Bizzard, who attended him, said, that he found 
iM ina state in which he daily expected his death ; his skull 
was fractured internally, and he had no doubt, from the symp- 
toms, but that the fracture commenced at the right ear, because 
he bled profusely from that ear, and had been deaf on that 
tide ever since. 

4Z2 His 
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His own domestic apothecary stated, that he continued to 
visit him down to the present day, and he was now nearly blind 
of one eye, though the accident happened on the 24th day 
of December last; and he had. no hopes he would ever again 
recover to perfect health; and that nothing but the greatest 
abstemiousness would enable him to enjoy even tolerable 
health. 

For the defendant, the servant, yhodrove the cart, was called: 
but he gaye his eyidence.i in so. unfeeling a manner, as‘ excited 
the disgust of all who heard hing. 

Several. other. witnesses weré called, who stated, that the 
plaintiff was driving bis chaise ina careless manner on the 
wrong side of the road ; but from their testimony it appeared, 
that the defendant’s se ruent might have avoided the accident 
by the slightest attention. 

Mr. Serjeant Shepherd, for the defendant, commented 
on the hardship of the defeadaut being obliged to answer 
for the misconduct of his servant, and that the jury would 
be perfectly satisfied he was negligent in his conduct be 
fore they found a verdict against aman who was personally 
innocent. 

The lord chief baron stated, that the law wisely made 
masters answerable for the acts of their servants, in order that 
they might take caretoemploy none who were uot parery. 
Fle then detailed the evidence on both sides, and said, 
jury thought the defendant’s servant bad acted negligently, 
they would find for,the plaintiff with such damages as they 
thought reasonable compensation, Verdict for the plaintifi— 
Dainages 80). 








DANCE OF THE DERVISHES. 
[From the Second Volume of Clarke’s Travels. } 


| a mosque at Tophana was exhibited the dance of th 
dervishes ;.and: in another, at Scutary, the exhibition of 
the howling priests; ceremonies so extraordinary, that itis 
necessary to see them, in order to believe that they are 





yeally practised by human beings, as acts of devotion, We 
saw. them both; and first were conducted to behold the dance 
at Tophana. 

As we entered. the mosque, we observed twelve or fourteen 
dervishes walking slowly round, before a superior, in a small 
space surrounded with rails, beneath the dome of the building. 
Several spectators were stationed on the outside of the railing; 


and being, us usual, ordered to take off our shves, we joined 


the 
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the party. In a gallery over the entrance were stationed two 
or three performers on the tambourjue and Turkish pipes. Pre- 
sently the dervishes, crossing their arms over their breasts, 
and with each of their hands graspiog their shoulders, began 
obeisance to the superior, who stood with, his back against the 
wall, facing the door of the mosque. Then each, in succession, 
as he passed the superior, having finished his bow, began to 
jurn round, first slowly, but afterwards with such velocity, that 
bis long garments flying out in the rotary motiop, the whole 
perty appeared spinning like so. many umbrellas upon their 
handles. As they began, their bands, were disengaged from 
ibeir shoulders, and raised gradpally above theig heads. At 
length, as the velocity of the, whirl increased, ihey were 
all seen, with their arms extended horizootalfy, and their 
eyes turning with inconceivable rapwlity The music, accom- 
panied by voices, served to animate them; while a steady old 
fellow, in a green pelisse, continued to walk among them, with 
a fixed countenance, and.expressing. as mu¢b care and \watch- 
fulness as if his Hife would’ expire.with the slightest failure in 
the ceremony. I noticed a’metitod they all observed in the 
exhibition ; t: was that of turning one of their, feet, with the 
toes as much. inward ‘as possible, at every whirl of the body, 
while the other foot kept its natural position. Theelderof these 
dervishes appesied to me to perforin the task with so little 
labour or exertion, that, although their bodies were in violent 
agiiaiivn, their couutenances resémbled those of persons in an 
easy sep. The younger part of the dancers moved with no 
less velocity than the others; but it seemed in them a less 
mechanical operation, This extraordinary exercise continued 
for the space of 15 minutes ; a length of time, it might be 
supposed, sufficient to exhaust life itself during such an exer- 
tion ; and our eyes began to ache with the sight of so many 
gbjects al] turning one way. Suddenly, on a Sighal given by 
the directors of the dance, unobserved by the spectators, the 
dervishes all stepped at the same instant, like the wheels of a 
machine, and, what is more extraordinary, all in one circle, 
with their faces invariably towards the centre, crossing their 
arms on their breasts, and grasping thcir shoulders as before, 
bowing together with regularity, at the same instant, almost 
to the ground.” We regarded them with astonishment, not 
one of them being in the slightest degree out of breath, heated, 
os having his countenance at all changed. After this they 
began to walk, as at first; each following the other within the 
railing, and passing the superior as before. As soon as their 
obeisance had been made, they began to tum again. This 
exhibition lasted as long as the first, and wes similarly con- 
cluded. They then began to turn for the third time; and, as 
the dance lengthened, the music grew louder and more animat 
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ing. Perspiration became evident on the features of der- 
vishes ; the extended garments of some among them be- 
gan to droop: and little aécidents occurred, such as their 
striking against each other: they nevertheless persevered, until 
Jarge drops of sweat falling from their bodies upon the floor, 
sach a degree of ‘friction ‘was thereby occasioned, that the 
noise of their feet rubbing the floor was heard by the specta- 
tors. Upon this the third and last signal was made for them 
to halt, and the dance ended. 

This extraordinary performance is considered miraculous 
by the Turks. By their law, €very species of dancing is 
prohibited ; and yet, in such veneration is this ceremony held, 


that an attempt to abolish it would excite insurrection among 
the people. 











Mr. Dewar's Delineation of the Character of . the 
Trish. 


AX original Irishman resembles in many respects a High- 
lander ; in some grand outlines he is indeed different 
but this should be attributed perhaps to his situation which 
is certainly little calculated to unfold his genuine cha 
rather than to any great essential distinetion. 
altogether unacquainted with his lang 
Highlander, he appears very different 
he assumes the semblance of dis 
are not the most characteristic 
dear language of his fathers, and superstitions of his earliest 
days, should be exposed to unhallowed ridicule, he will seem 
very unconcerned about either. This disposition is natural 
and perhaps may be commun to all nations that are much 
separated from foreigners, and that have only advanced 
to a particular stage of civilization. For though the Irish- 
man has been surrounded during several centuries with strangers 
yet je alousy and pride, and injurious treatment, have con- 
firmed him in his prejudices, and have strengthened his attach- 
ment to the characteristics of his own people. 
dice against the sons of the strangers who have settled 
in his country, operates much more powerfully in him thang 
in the Highlander of the present day : and it must be owned 
that the latter has always had more justice done him than tl ; 
former. . ag 
There is no mark by which the Irishman (always recollect 
ing that by this I mean the original race of the coun +9) 
s more distinguished than inquisitiveness. He will walk 
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miles with you to discover where you come from, where 
you are going, and what is your business ; he will appear merry 
io make you frank, and perfectly untutored and simple 
with a design constantly in view. This disposition has been 
cherished by the recitations of the sceuldachs, a species of 
legendary tales that have been transmitted from time imme- 
morial. “Every one is in possession of some of these ; and 
the recital of them is one of the most favourite pastimes. 
Asthere is not one ina thousand of these people who can 
read, and as their priests do not often condescené. to delivec 
sermons, this may be considered as the principal source 
of their instruction, And, however extravagant some of 
these stories may be, they are not altogether useless even 
in this point of view ; they refer the mind from the present, 
to the past, and the fu'ure; they sharpen the intellect and 
furnish it with ideas; and they tend to excite and gratify 
a powerlul curiosity. <A people possessed of this disposi- 
tion, though sunk iu ignorance and superstition, will neverthe- 
less rise ; and though circumstances for a time may repress its 
ardent impulse, yet “their situation cannot be considered as hope- 
less while that impulse remains. 

Acuteness aud shrewdness are also qualities which strongly 
mark the Lrish character ; and yet these valuable qualities are 
often conceuled by that. appearance of simplicity, and that 
blundering precipitancy which so mightily amuse every 
stranger. ” Indeed, these last dispositions seem not very com- 
patible with any extraordinary quickness of apprehension, and 
might lead one to suppose, were it not fur the most undenia- 
ble evidence to the contra: y, thet it really had no existence. 
But let any one converse with an [rishman on any subject 
that is not altogether beyond his understanding, and he 
will find him shrewd though uslettered, and vot quite unintelli- 


gent, though on most subjects uninformed ; possessing a 
wonderful facility of comprehension, and an equally singu- 


lar taleat for acute and original remark. ‘These endowments, 
When tound in a person e sducated and polished, and when allied, 
as in his case they generally are, with a brilliant playfulness of 
fanc y, produce the happiest effect, and form a character at 
once pleasing and original. 

Strong local attachment forms a very prominent part of 


this character. The Irishman like the Highlander must 
olien go from home ; be must go in search of that bread 
which his country denies him, but he can never forget the 
cottage of his early years: whether in the cast or west, 
though even buried amid the ignorance and vice ot St. Giles’s, 
the lovely y valley in which he first began to live, and the 


green hills of his native isle, with all the soft and endear 
ing associations which they awaken, never cease to warm his 
i) imagination, 
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imagination, nor, to his latest hour, do they depart from his 
memory. 





NECDOTES OF MAJOR-GENERAL B. F. BOWES, 


FT HE loss of this officer is universally lamented, for no man 

in the British army had shewn more zeal in the public 
service. From Gibrahar, he volunteered his services oris 
ginally in the cause of Spain, and at the battle of Vitiera, 
he received. the public thanks. When again second in com 
mand at Gibraltar, he petitioned for leave to act under Lord 
Wellington, to which the commander in chief assented; 
and leaying his family, he went:to Spain. At the st orming 
vf Badajoz, he was wounded in two plates, shot through 
the thigh and bayoneted, and had his aide-de-camp, Cap- 
tain Johnson, killed by his side. On recovering from his 
wounds, after a seyere confinement, he again went forward, 
and atthe storming of fort St. Cavetano, where he headed 
his brigade (so eager was he that all should go right) he was 
amongst the first wounded; taken from the field to have his 
wound dressed, he heard his men were repulsed ; on which, 
instantly returning to cheer and push them forward, he was 
shot ; and thus wi fallen an officer, who on every possible 
occasion sought service,and wasonly tooiurward to distinguish 
himse!f. 





BEETLES. 


: To tus Printer, 


VV Y kitchen, and other underground offices, being much 
4 intested with the black or house-beetle, if any of your 
correspondents could suggest a method of destroying these 
insects, they would very much oblige me, as weil as, perhaps, 
confer a benefit on the comm unity at large. 


rt 


BON MOT. 

Certain clergyman having married a bis hop’s daughter, 

and having long i in vain expected some preferment as the 

consequence of it, at last sent his wife back to her father witha 

note, expressing that he hoped his lordship would excuse bis 
sending her back, since re: illy there was no living with her. 
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CURLOUS GOLD COIN, 


T Selmeston, a short time since, some labourers employed 
in digging up the foundation of an old family mansion, 
called May’s, the property of Mr. Fuller, of Arlington, prepa- 
ratory to the erection of a ew house, oa the removal of a large 
stone which had evidently occupied a different situation jn @ 
building of much greater antiquity than the one they were 
pulling down, discovered, lying under it, a gold coin, which, 
upon examination, proves to be an angel, coined aad circulated 
instead of nobles, at six shillings and -ergin-pence currency, in 
the first year of ihe reign of King Henry Vi. {t is impressed 
with Michaeland the diagon, HENRIC. DI. GR. REX. ANGL. 
eT. FRA. Reverse, a shield, with the arms of France and 
England quartered, in a ship, having a cross for a mast, on one 
side the letter H.'on the other the rose, PER. CRUCE. TUA. 
SALVA. NOS. XREB. RED. This old piece of moncy is in most 
excellent preservation, and there can be no doubt of its 
having been placed intentionally under the stone. It is in- 
trinsically worth about double the sum it originally passed 
for. 





FLATTERY OF KINGS, 


OUIS XHI. having made himse!f master of Susa, wished 

4 to pay a visit to the duke of Savoy without apprising him 
of it;-but the duke hearmg of his approach, contrived to 
meet him,upon which Louis observed,“ L thought to have 
concealed myself from you, aud even to have surprised you in 
your cabipei:” to which the duke replied,“ A great monarch 
like you cannot easily conceal himself.” 

Passing afterwards through a gallery, with a great retinue 
which did not seem very firm, the king said, “Let us make 
haste, | feel the eallery giving way;” to which the duke, exe 
travagantly complaisant, replied, Every thing gives way to 
sO great a sover ign, 

It the French king had possessed tiue greatness of mind he 
would have despi-ed the flattery and the flatrerer. Bat despo- 
tic princes are so much accustomed to such Janguage from 
their sycophants that they forget what is due to their dignity. 





A QUESTION, by R. Symes. 





{. [VEN 3x-++4y==105 (a), and x y==a maximum, to find x 
J and y by a tiuxionary process. 
Vol. 52, 5 A Answer, 


Case 
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Answer, by F. Grant, of Smitbaleigh, to Senex’s Charade, inseried May 18, 


NOSEGAY plainly is the thing, 
That Strephon gather’d in the spring. 


We have received the like answer from F. L. Veysey, of Racken 
fol” Careline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; B. Belcher; H. Welstord, of Credi. 
ton; J. W.of Charmouth; R. Passmore, of Sherwell; Davy, St. Ewe; 
W. C. Treffry ; T. Sherwill, Plympton; W. Terry, of Plymouth; Harriet 
Bowsher, of Biandford; M. W. of Dunster; H. I. Parker, of Castle Cary; 
J. Newland, Hulbeton academy ; W. Bickham, Spring Gardens, near Ash- 
burton; J. Sansom, Poole, and J. Postlethwaite, of the royal marines. 





Answer, by W. Terry, of Plymouth, to R. Gidley’s Anagram, inserted May 18, 


é Ihe town of HY THE you'll find in Kent, 
And that’s the place I think you meant. 


&@ Similaranswers have been received from J. Newland, of Holbeton- 
academy; T. Sherwill, at Plympton; J. Postlethwaite, of the royal ma- 
yines; Carvline Caines, Lion’s-gate; R. Passmore, Sherwill; H. Welsford, 
of Crediton; J. Davey, of St, Ewe; W.C; Treffry; and F. L. Veysey, of 
Rackenford. 





Answer, by 3. Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, to Caroline Caines’s Re. 
bus, inserted May 18. 


N READING you take great delight you say, 
Thus too I pass my leisure hours away. 


+*+ We have received the like answer from William Terry, of Plymouth; 
T. Sherwell, at Plympton school; F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford; J. Grant, 
of Smithaleigh; R. Passmore, of Sherwell, J. Newland, of Holbeton aca- 
demy : W. Bickham, Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; J. Davey, St. Ewe; 
and Ww. C. Trefiry. ° 





A REBUS, by H. Welsford, of Crediton. 
8 ge VE the ship within the harbour lie, 


The seaman now nv danger doth descry ; 
My first secures him from tempestuvus shocks, 
From den, erous sands, and from impending rocks ; 
M) second will a pronoun bring to view; 
My third and last a vowel plainly shew: 
These parts counect, my whole you'll surely find 
In desart wilds, far distant trom mankind, 


A CHARADE, by 7. T. Ryan, of Stonebouse. 





HEN tempests howl, and seas like mountains rise, 
And ligit’ning’s vivid flash darts thro’ the skies; 
Alternate peals of thunder shake this sphere, 
‘Then for my shelt’:iny first the seamen steer; 
Now for my next the hone) comb exp'ore, 
You'll see it there, ye bords of mystic lore; 
When hustile fleets, in line of battle rang’d, 
And broadside after broadside ts exchany’d, 
The decks are crimson’d o’er with human gore, 
Then thro’ my whole the cannon’s mouth doth roar. 


























PO. 2d Boas 


Lines to a Rose seen in full Bloisom, very late in the Season. 


Ts L me, thou solitary flow’r! 
That blossom'st in this wintry hour, 
Why thus alone dost thou uprear 
Thy dauntless head; 
When the sweet smiles that erst adorn’d the year 
To happier climes are fled? 
Too rude, too keen, 
For thee | ween, 
Is winter’s harsh, unfeling pow’r! 
Too bleak the bitter blast, that blows 
Around thy bed of snows, 
Thou lovely, fragile flow’r! 
Hark! how the bellowing whirlwinds rise, 
With hoarse, discordant yell, 
The storm that hurtles thro’ the skies, 
Deep tolls thy fun’ral knell! 
And can I see thee droop and pine 
Without one pitying tear, 
Or view thy beauteous head decline, 
Nor stretch my hand to rear? 
Haste, let me snatch thy op’ning charms 
From ruthless winter’s palsied arms, 
And frost-encumber’d reign ; 
And place thee in sume safe retreat 
Round which the clatt’ring hail may beat, 
And tempests how! in vain! 
There may’st thou flourish, there display 
Thy brightest tints,and pour thy sweets around ; 
W hilst on the dreary, ice-cold ground, 


The rustling leaves are blown from off each shiv’ring spray | 


May the eye that beam’d with moisten’d glance 
On a lonely flowret’s pain ; 
Ne’er view with scornful look askance, 
Or insolent disdain, 
The wretch, whose blee 'ing bosom, torn 
By disappointment’s rankling thorn, 
eeps the sad hour when cheating hope beguil’d! 
Bur, gentle pity! heaven-born maid | 
Come, with serapbic smiles array’d, 
Teach me to heai the woes long past, 
And screen from mis’ry’s shudd’sing blast 
Pale surrow’s hapless child. 


ALPHONSO. 





IRREGULAR ODE TO EVENING, 


OW adown the western sky 

Sol proclaims the evening nigh; 
Biand as nature’s calm repuse, 

Adown the vale the zepbyr blows. 
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The warbling birds now sink to rest, 
While lovely eve, by fancy drest, 
Comes tripping o’er the vernant lawn, 
Jocund as the effulgent morn. 
Th’ herdsman now from labour freed, 
His weary ca’tle onward low; 
And as they amble o’er the mead 
Their length’ni »g shadows sem to grow. 
Descending now (Aurora’s king) 
lo western seas, his chariot’s driv’n ; 
“While sweetly now his beamings fling 
Their last expiring rays to heav’n. 
Now the rivers, rills, and fountains, 
In a silent cadence flow ; 
From the hills, and from the mouatains, 
Health-reviving breezes blow. 
Now the twitt’nag swallows fly, 
And circumbulate the stream; 
And where the youngling ravens cry, 
O now I hea: the owlet scream; 
And now, to guide her mate to wo, 
The glow-worm trims her lamp anew. 


The weak-ey’d bat renews his flight, 
To welcome in th’ approaching night; 
Amidst these scenes [ love to roam 
While nightingales their notes attune, 
When autumn’s clear and full orb’d moon, 
Foretels a grateful harvest home. 
For then, ied on by sprightly eve, 
The rosy nymphs their chaplets weave ; 
With music sweet the plains resound, 
The happy rustics dance araund. 
No mental cares their minds annoy, 
But what kind Heaven ordains ty come, 
With one accord of general joy ; 
To him they raise 
A song of praise, 
Who bles: their fruitful harvest home. 


And when mild eve her reign renews, 
To circumfuse prolific dews, 
Aad cherish drouping flow’ rs; 
Pll seek again the verdant plain, 
And shun the bitter throes of pain 
hat dissipation pours. 
Then come, sweet eve! and with thee bring 
Thy halcyon palm, to soothe life’s sorrow 3 
But blest with health, to thee [ll sing, 
And chaunt anew thy praise to morrow. 
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Toa Miniature Portrait of a Young Lagy lately deceased. 
BY PETER PINDAR. 


HE nymph by the graces adorn’d, 

W ho led all the loves ta her train, 
By the lyre of the muse shall be mourn’d, 
While the lyre bas a. chord to complain, 


Sweet image that never will fide, 
In thee lives her form and her bloom! 

When in thee I behold the dear maid, 

I forget that she sleeps in her tomb! 
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